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On the first instant, a joint conference of the Building 
Committee of the City Council of Chicago, and the Commit- 
tee on Public Buildings and Service of the County Board, 
was held in order to decide on some line of procedure con- 
cerning the new Court House and City Hall. Contrary to 
all expectations, the meeting was harmonious, and seems to 
have at length reached a solution of this much-vexed ques- 
tion. The point most definitely settled is that the propo- 
sition of Mr. Boyington and others, which apparently 
had never been brought before the committees in their offi- 
cial capacity, is irremediably rejected. As matters stood 
at the time of the conference, a plan presented by Mr. 
Egan, its accredited architect, had been accepted by the 
County, while the City had accepted the plan of Mr. Tilley. 
The two principals being unable to harmonize the plans, 
finally effected a compromise ; but Mr. Tilley having fallen 
out with Mr. Egan, the building is now entirely in the 
hands of the latter. The discussion turned principally on 
the matter of the dome: whether the substructure should 
be carried up to the level of the main cornice and left for the 
present, or whether the foundation only should be laid, or 
whether there should be no dome at all. During the discus- 
sion, one of the advocates for constructing the dome remarked 
that, ‘*A Court House that will cost us that amount of money, 
and be without a dome, will look like a cow with one horn.’’ 
This discussion was at length abandoned, and all efforts were 
turned to ascertaining whether the City would consider the 
question of .proceeding with the erection of its part of the 
building. It was finally decided, that if there were no legal 
objection, and if the County would authorize the issue of 
bonds to provide money for the undertaking, the City would 
consent to the County’s erecting the whole building, — the 
City portion being arranged to suit the City officers, — pro- 
vided the City should have the opportunity of purchasing that 
portion of the building within a given time at the cost price ; 
paying, meantime, a certain percentage on the cost as rent 
for the building. 





The history of this building would form a very curious 
portion of ring literature, if one had the time and patience 
to follow it into all the details of trickery and wire-pulling. 
Three days after the great fire of 1871, it was decided to re- 
build the Court House, the work to be done by City and 
County conjointly. There seemed to be at the first some 
likelihood of the undertaking being at once put in hand; for 
the State at this time accompanied its payment of some three 
million dollars to the City by the provision that part of 
the sum should be used in erecting the City’s half of the 
building, the idea being that the beginning of such an im- 
portant public undertaking would aid in maintaining the 
municipal credit. Nothing came of this, however, as the 
City officers, having become wonted to their temporary quar- 
ters, no longer felt the urgent need of a City Hall. But the 
County finding itself unprovided for, now entertained the 





idea of erecting a separate building upon a separate site ; 
and in June, 1872, we find them unable to decide between 
the plans of the Messrs. Baumann, Rose & Wilcox, and 
Otto H. Matz. The plan of Mr. Matz was finally accepted, 
only to be abandoned, together with the scheme of which it 
was the offspring, in less than a week. Once more adopting 
the scheme of co-operation, the City and County agreed to 
build each its half of a building of uniform design, and 
called for plaas, offering prizes of five thousand, three thou- 
sand, and one thousand dollars. This resulted in a competi- 
tion in which forty-nine architects took part; and on the 
first day of April, 1873, the designs were ready for judg- 
ment. By a process of elimination, the number was reduced 
to eighteen, then to nine, and, after a long period of vacilla- 
tion and indecision, during which the daily papers and indi- 
vidual committee men were busy in advancing the interests 
of their favorites, finally to six; then suddenly rescinding 
all action thitherto they admitted all the forty-nine designs 
once more into consideration. Once more the number was 
reduced to six, when, retracting once more, they increased the 
number by four. 





At this juncture an alderman, seeing that there was little 
chance of coming unaided to a decision, proposed that the 
mayor be empowered to appoint one architect from New 
York, one from Philadelphia, and one from Baltimore, as a 
jury of award. Nothing, however, came of this most sensi- 
ble and upright proposition. At length, July 21, 1873, the 
first prize was awarded to Mr. Matz, the second to Mr. Gay, 
and the third to Mr. Tilley, but so awarded as to leave the 
question of who should really erect the building an o»en one. 
The struggle having been reduced to such narrow limits, the 
interviewing and wire-pulling became ardent and continu- 
ous; the result of which was, that Tilley’s plan was at one 
ballot adopted, Gay’s being second choice, and Matz’s last ; 
and yet one week later Gay’s plan was approved by a 
majority of five votes over Tilley’s. Tilley, however, kept 
the field. Here the matter again rested for six months, 
during which the order which accepted Tilley’s plan was 
revoked. In April, 1874, the City came to the conclusion 
that it would be unjust to increase the tax on the citizens, 
in order to construct a building for which there was no im- 
minent need ; but in spite of this good resolution, no sooner 
did the County decide that it was best for its interests to 
proceed at once, than the City gave in its adherence to the 
plan, and forthwith, on July 28, two architects, Messrs. Egan 
and Karls, were appointed by the City Council; a third 
architect was soon afterward appointed in the person of Mr. 
Tilley. The hasty appointment of Messrs. Egan and Karls by 
the City Council gave rise to suspicions of bribery and cor- 
ruption ; and the matter was placed in the hands of the Grand 
Jury, who, however, failed to find evidence of guilt. Noth- 
ing more occurred till 1875, when, once more determining to 
proceed immediately, the County, having obtained legal 
advice to the effect that the appointments by the City Coun- 
cil were illegal, appointed Messrs. Egan, Burling, and 
Karls, architects, with a commission of two per cent on the 
estimated cost of the building, — two and a half millions of 
dollars; at the same time the City appointed Messrs. Egan 
and Tilley as its architects. After much discord and ill- 
will the County dropped Messrs. Burling and Karls, while the 
City decided to retain only Mr. Tilley. Finally, ground was 
broken, Aug. 27, 1875. Since that time Messrs. Tilley and 
Egan have fallen out about their designs, as might have 
been expected, and as we have more than once noted. The 
result being the adoption by the City Council of Egan’s inte- 
rior, and Tilley’s exterior. The last step is the prope ‘i- 
tion mentioned above that the County build the whole build 
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Tue University of Michigan announces the opening of its 
long-promised Architectural Course in September. Mr. W. 
L. B. Jenney, a well known and successful architect of 
Chicago, has been appointed professor of architecture, and 
will begin his course on the 27th of September. The uni- 
versity is under patronage of the State, which takes a war- 
ranted pride in its success ; and since the State Government 
has been liberal to it thus far, we may trust it will be so 
with the necessary means to put the new department on an 
effective footing. The published course of instruction covers 
four years. The first year’s course includes geometrical 
drawing, free-hand drawing, and elementary architecture, 
descriptive geometry, and the elements of botany; the 
second year’s, lectures on design, free-hand drawing, pen- 
and-ink and water-color work, elementary architecture con- 
tinued, and construction commenced; the third, survey- 
ing and analytical mechanics, the history of architecture 
and exercises in design, the study of building materials 
and details of construction; the fourth is given up to the 
theory of architecture and the study of design. We are 
glad to see a well developed course laid out from the begin- 
ning; and we hope that Mr. Jenney will be successful in 
combating the besetting tendency of young men to rush into 
architecture with their studies half done, or only begun. 
We hope too that now that we have so many architectural 
schools fairly on foot, and well distributed for the needs of 
the country, the efforts of the public in that direction may 
be devoted to making these efficient, not wasted in scattered 
and unsatisfactory attempts here and there, as in the thou- 
sand incomplete universities that besprinkle the land. 





One is sometimes almost tempted to excuse the doctrine 
of rotation in office, so much astuteness do new incumbents 
show in ferreting out the abuses and mistakes committed 
by their predecessors. A short time ago it was in New York 
that a great error was discoved by the new chief-engineer 
Greene, involving the loss of thousands of dollars owing to 
the faulty method followed in constructing the bulk-head 
wall on the North River. Now it is Cincinnati’s new city 
engineer, who has discovered that the fifteen thousand dol- 
lars paid in 1873 for repairing the McLean Avenue Sewer 
was only so much money wasted. The ‘ big stink,’’ locally 
so-called, of 1875, was caused by a break in this large sewer, 
allowing the discharge of all the sewage of the north-western 
part of the city on to the lower and uninhabited parts of the 
city. There was no stop put to this foul discharge, which 
grew and spread, till a large pool of revolting putrid matter 
had covered an area of several acres, and threatened the 
neighborhood with cholera and typhus fever. At length 
indignation meetings of the citizens led to action by the 
city. The health-officer endeavored to abate the nuisance by 
mixing disinfectants with the pool of sewage ; and the break, 
which was caused by defective foundations, and by pressure 
of the superincumbent earth, was discovered and repaired. 
Now, howeve , the sewer has given way in the same place 
and city engineer Anderson has discovered, that for a dis- 
tance of seven hundred and fifty feet the sewer is crushed 
and useless. This new obstruction is caused by slides hav- 
ing taken place in the McLean Avenue ‘**fill,’’ which have 
by their pressure opened the joinis of the masonry and 
allowed the sewage to escape ; the ground under the founda- 
tion has again given way; and the arched sewer has been 
crushed bodily by the weight of an enormous mound of gravel 
illegally placed on the avenue by certain contractors. These 
disasters will necessitate rebuilding a large portion of the 
present sewer. 





Tue Royal Institute of British Architects held its annual 
conversazione on the 14th of last month. The conversa- 
zione has been the annual festival of the Institute; the con- 








ference which we noticed a short time ago being, we believe, 


the first of its kind. Like other annual festivities in Lon- 
don, it takes place in what is apt to be uncomfortably warm 
weather, owing to the prescription which sets the fashionable 
English season at what to an American seems the most un- 
suitable time of year, since it includes what are the most 
uncomfortable months in the city and the most agreeable in 
the country. It is not surprising, then, that excessive heat of 
the weather made the company that assembled this year 
rather small and languid. This time the exhibition of 
pictures with which it is customary to bar out the display of 
architectural drawings was replaced by an_ exhibition 
of works of decorative art, which is reported to have been 
of much interest, and an agreeable substitute for the old 
custom. 





THe opening of the new building of the Imperial Academy 
of the Fine Arts at Vienna, which was promised for the 
16th of October next, has been put off to the 15th of March, 
1877. Itis to be signalized by a historical exhibition of 
works of art, which will last two months. 





Pror. Kerr, in his third paper on the ‘* Renewal of the 
Study of Greek Architecture,’’ in the Architect, looks for- 
ward to the time when ‘this class of artistic design ’’ (viz., 
‘** the commonplace work of town and country architecture”) 
‘* will first offer, possibly in a timid way, its allegiance to 
the proposed resuscitation of antique gracefulness,’’ and 
indulges in speculations as to how the different demands of 
modern civilization can be accommodated to the require- 
ments of Greek architecture. The story of the relation 
held by the Royal Academy to the State is narrated in 
another article. Beyond these articles there is little of 
interest in the current number. The Builder is much more 
satisfactory, as it contains a long and interesting account 
of the Indian cities, ‘‘ Agra, Delhi, and Lahore.’’ The 
writer, by speaking of ‘‘ the deplorable disregard for exact- 
ness — not to say ignorance — shown by educated English- 
men as to what is comprised under the head of Bengal,’’ 
recalls the numerous ludicrous anecdotes of the inability of 
Englishmen to appreciate the great distances in America. 
The writer of ‘* Professional Chivalry’? —an American, or 
even an Englishman, would probably substitute ‘* Quixotism’”’ 
for ** Chivalry’? — draws conclusions very much to the dis- 
advantage of English as compared with French architects. 
The text for the article is furnished by Mr. Cockerell’s 
obituary notice of MM. Duban, Vaudoyer, and Labrouste, 
read at a recent meeting of the Royal Institute of British 
Architects. ‘* Actionable Nuisances caused by Buildings,”’ 
by Mr. Roscoe, barrister-at-law, takes up nuisances occa- 
sioned by the position, construction, or use of a building. 
Mr. W. Cave Thomas answers the strictures passed upon 
his lecture in the last Builder by ** Proportion in the Fine 
Arts.’’ The subject selected for illustration this week is the 
Public Buildings at Philadelphia. The Building News is 
almost wholly taken up with book-notices. It gives, by way 
of illustrations, three more pages of details of the Man- 
chester Town Hall, one of the Competitive Designs for the 
Shakspeare Memorial Theatre at Stratford-on-Avon, and a 
double page devoted to Ingham Church, on which, among 
other things, is a chancel-screen, which, for intention and 
execution in drawing, our draughtsmen might well take for 
their model. It is easy to imagine the contempt that town 
committees would express on seeing in the last Revue Géné- 
rale de l’ Architecture, M. Vaudremer’s Groupe Scolaire, 
which is, notwithstanding its excessive plainness, well thought 
of in Paris. Among the other illustrations, perhaps the most 
interesting is a portion of the fagade of the Ecole des Beaua- 
Arts et Bibliotheque de la Ville at Marseilles. The text is 
occupied by a long critique of the architectural exhibit in 
this year’s Salon, and a still longer article on the ‘* Compe- 
tition for the Exposition of 1878.’’ 
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IN SEARCH OF A STYLE. 


Tus generation has seen what is rare in the history of 
nations. It has seen an old people, powerful, wealthy, in- 
tellectual, ambitious of culture and distinction, and led by a 
specially cultivated class, but with little general capability or 
interest in art, suddenly, and with a common impulse, set 
to work to make itself artistic. It has seen this effort 
attain a success, which, if not yet complete, is nevertheless 
remarkable, considering the short time since it began. The 
movement has been simultaneous with the revival of a style 
of architecture and decoration which had been the tradition 
of the nation for centuries, though it had at last fallen into 
utter disregard, which seemed to suit admirably with the 
instincts of the people; and, helped by strong efforts that 
were made for the improvement of industrial design, to take 
such complete hold of the people as to make it a most ser- 
viceable instrument for their continued development. In- 
dustrial schools, art schools, and museums, societies for the 
encouragement of the arts, books and periodicals and lec- 
tures on art, government patronage, the support of the 
church and the nobility, —all have helped; and the result 
has almost seemed to be the transformation of an inartistic 
nation into an artistic one. 

The only like example that we know in history is Rome 
under the emperors. The Romans being also prosperous, 
powerful, and intelligent, elected to become artistic: they 
were perhaps more inartistic than the English; at any rate 
they had no fully developed and characteristic traditional 
style, and they cultivated an exotic; they imported their 
art and a part of their workmen. The style which they 
imported they, as Mr. Fergusson says, misunderstood, 
misapplied, and spoiled. Yet by holding steadily to their 
version of it, by contributing their own inventions to it, and 
continuously developing its applications to their needs for 
centuries, they succeeded in accomplishing work which has 
attracted the admiration of the world for ages; and which, 
in spite of very grave faults, had in it the new seed that 
grew into the splendid architecture of the middle ages. 

English architecture, in the Georgian period, was as 
jejune, frigid, and lifeless as it well could be. It was in 
this condition when the work of Stuart first drew atten- 
tion to the beauty of Greek architecture ; and Greek enthu- 
siasm soon grew up among a nation all whose education was 
modelled on the classics. It was simply a fashion imposed 
on the nation by the educated classes, as much so as the 
classical fashions of literature; and as in the making of 
hexameters, so in the designing buildings, the most rigorous 
imitation was the best. The movement undoubtedly im- 
proved the detail of architecture in England, but not the 
form; and it never got beyond the stage of reproduction. 
Almost simultaneously grew up an interest in the vernacular 
Gothic. This, like the other, was simply a fashion, and 
was not at first spontaneous among the nation, but set on 
foot by the upper classes (as, in fact, every architectural 
fashion in Europe had been since the early Renaissance). 
But it took root in the nation as the other had not, and 
grew so rapidly in favor during the first half of this century, 
that by the time it was decided to build the new Houses of 
Parliament, although the Greek classic had been in posses- 
sion of the whole land, the interest in the revived Gothic 
had grown so strong and so general, that it carried the day 
against conservatism, and was adopted. From that time it 
became prescriptive as well as popular; and, in spite of the 
adhesion to the classical and Italian schools of a few strong 
men among the architects, and some public men, it fairly 
possessed the country. Through the practice of architects, 
through schools of art, and the work-shops of the great 
manufacturers of decorative wares, its influence permeated to 
the whole body of architects, designers, draughtsmen, and 
workmen, who, for the first time in centuries, began to grow 








into accord, and join in a common advance. The immense 
popular impulse which followed the World’s Fair of 1851, 
no doubt was a great mover of this advance; but we doubt 
if its success would have been at all what it was, had it not 
been supported by a style which was singularly suited to 
the wants and capacities of the whole people. This style 
then seemed to be fixed in authority. It seemed as if Eng- 
land had at last begun a determined and active march for- 
ward. But suddenly a clever young practitioner started out 
with some picturesque adaptations of the work of a century 
and a half ago; the mobile part of the profession began to 
imitate him ; the fashion took ; and the ‘* Queen Anne”’ style, 
as they called it, began to be the rage. The ranks of the 
Gothicists were broken, the waverers began to straggle, and 
the lingering classicists to take heart. To a person who 
watched from without the progress of British art, it was a 
great disappointment to see a vigorous national movement, 
which seemed to indicate at last a real unity, and promised 
to lead ultimately to a solid success, break at the first jar 
into disorder and discursiveness. 

And now there are signs in the air of a second Greek 
revival. Such a revival may not come, and it would not, 
after the experience of this generation, be the formal thing 
that it was before ; but that it is thought likely to recur at 
all, shows the more clearly the want of solidity in the move- 
ments of this whole generation. We are not going to fight 
the battle of styles. Either new-Gothic or new-Greek is 
good enough for the English (or for the French, or for us), 
if it is rightly applied. The things essential to artistic pro- 
gress are, that a people should have a common feeling for 
art, and right principle in the practice of it; that they should 
agree together how they will go to work at it, and that they 
should stick to their agreement. The first two things are 
practically ineffective without the last. The English had got 
their style well in hand, their community more or less edu- 
cated in the knowledge of it, their subordinate designers and 
workmen trained to familiarity with its detail. It has not 
yet been fully brought into shape, but no style that has 
existed has existed in a condition that fitted it for all modern 
uses. These uses are new, and require modifications in old 
forms, or the invention of new ones, before they can be 
rightly satisfied. There are faults enough in the recklessness 
of much modern Gothic work to reasonably offend artists of 
refined perception ; yet it may be agreed, that the very flex- 
ibility which lends itself to this reckless use will also lend 
itself to the easy satisfaction of the requirements of to-day. 
No doubt either style may by sufficient labor be worked into 
the necessary modifications ; but the advantage with the Eng- 
lish is, that the Gothic is already in the process. Before 
the Greek has been through the transformations which Prof. 
Kerr maintains (for instance) in his interesting papers in the 
Architect, it will have become a new style, as far from Greek 
as pointed Gothic is from Romanesque : it will certainly have 
acquired a character which now it is impossible to forecast, 
by the time it becomes a style fully adapted to modern uses. 
To reach such a style through the Greek, is a task which the 
English can well afford to leave to the French, who have it 
in hand already, and who are likely to do it better than they. 
Success in art is the fruit of long-continued concerted labor 
in one direction ; and any thing that breaks the continuity of 
the effort is a serious injury. The loss of momentum oc- 
casioned by an abrupt change of style is very great. Who 
can give any assurance that a nation, which shall now, after 
so many tdtonnements, throw away a good beginning, will 
hold any better to a new and more difficult undertaking? 
The new fashion would be likely to pass as quickly as the 
old. The restlessness which has led the English to jump in 
one century from Italian to Greek, from Greek to Gothic, 
from Gothic to Queen Anne, and is now tempting them back 
to Greek again, is not more likely to be exhausted in the 
next jump than in the last. 
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The principles of art and the good qualities of design are 
the same in all styles, — that is, are independent of style, — 
though the people who have worked in different styles have 
shown these qualities in varying proportions. Either Greek 
or Gothic, or any good style, gives scope enough for all 
artistic qualities that Prof. Kerr or Mr. Ruskin, or any other 
earnest and fastidious artist, desires. To promote these 
qualities, it is much safer, one would say, to try to introduce 
them into the work done in the prevailing style, when there 
is one, and so be sure that they are implanted in the designers 
themselves, than to hope to engineer them in by a change of 
style. The artist who is earnest for an artistic end, and has 
any serviceable style at hand, will bend his style to his pur- 
pose, thinking of the end and not the style. The Romans 
were not artists, and their style was an inferior one; but by 
sticking to it they gave it completeness, and did things in it 
which will never be forgotten. The frequent tergiversations 
of the English are a disappointment to those who have 
expected much from the apparent reality and unanimity of 
their late devotion to art, and tempt one to question how 
much their advance is due to general cleverness, rather than 
to artistic feeling, and whether their enthusiasm is not a 
devotion to fashion more than to art. 





CERAMICS AT PHILADELPHIA. — III. 


Nort repeating the obviously transparent fiction which ascribes 
to the late consort of Queen Victoria the origin of the first great In- 
ternational Exhibition at London in 1851, it may with perfect truth 
be stated that ceramic art dates its era of progress in England from 
that display, and that the highly cultivated taste of Prince Albert 
gave great encouragement to the treatment of tile-pottery as prop- 
erly a sphere for the exercise of artistic skill. It is at least singu- 
lar, however, that in this specific province Great Britain is not only 
without a rival, but she is also almost without competitors. At- 
tempts hitherto made to manufacture art-tiles in the United States 
have failed, through a characteristic defect of our people. There 
is a too marked inclination to reap golden harvests where no pre- 
liminary care has been bestowed upon the labors of turning over 
and sowing the soil. Not less, probably, than a million dollars 
have been sunk in the production of samples of encaustic tiling 
and enamelled bricks. Heavy contracts have been given (on the 
faith of the manufacture being gone into in earnest) and taken, 
for the construction of parts of public buildings; and then, on the 
first failure to attain the high standard of English wares, or any 
standard at all at English prices with added import-duties, man- 
agers and stockholders have abandoned the field in disgust. The 
lesson has yet to be learned, that the top of a tall ladder cannot be 
reached by leaping at it. Tons of unsuccessful and flawed work 
can be pointed to in England as the steps by which success has 
eventually been gained. Another lesson that needs to be learned 
is, that joint-stock companies are never adapted to the initiation 
of experiments. The entire strength and force, the will and deter- 
mination, of individual character, as well as the resources of large 
capital, are imperatively demanded for the achievement of definite 
results. These qualities are not brought out under the delusive 
management of companies, in which the bond of cohesion consists 
solely in the desire to profit, and to profit largely. The immortal 
accidents to which we owe the discovery of new processes and 
precious secrets do not happen to those whose exclusive attention 
is given to dividends. They come rather to crown the indomitable 
persistence that risks every thing in pursuit of the coveted prize 
of success in art or science, for its own sake. 

Tile-pottery is divisible into seven classes, — enamelled, encaus- 
tic, printed, moulded, mosaic, painted, and etched. The materials 
of which it is composed vary considerably. The texture of a good 
tile will always be close, and the shrinkage comparatively slight. 
The pieces fired must be limited in size; and, owing to the great 
liability to flaws of large or solid pieces, it is found desirable to 
form tiles from two to nine inches square only, the customary sizes 
being four, five, six, and eight inches. Enamelled tiles are of 
white, cream-colored, or light brown (toned) clay, and might come 
under the denomination of earthenwares. Of these, enough are 
exhibited to swear by; no more can be said of them, except that 
they are uniformly well made. Encaustic tiles are of colored clay, 
with other colors applied in slips before firing, generally in geo- 
metric patterns. Printed tiles are obtained by a transfer process. 





Moulded tiles are pressed, so as to raise the figures. Painting on 
tiles is simply an exercise of fine art; and the more permanent 
examples are under glaze, necessitating the employment of pig- 
ments not in the least resembling the colors apparent in the finished 
work. Etched tiles are unique: no designs assist the artist, who 
works with a free hand, and probably soon forgets the subject of 
any particular etching. Porcelain, maiolica, and faience are 
resorted to, in exceptional instances, for wall-tiles, as well as for 
the facing of columns and pilasters of brick. 

One of the most potential reasons for the use of tiles, aside from 
their effective appearance, evenness of surface, and durability, is 
the facility with which they can be cleansed. In this particular 
they hold a recognized place in English sanitation; and, although 
the French do not exhibit tiles at Philadelphia, visitors to Paris 
must have observed how extensively there enamelled earthenware 
is used for wall-surfaces, where, as in butchers’ stores, cleanliness 
would else be difficult to preserve. In England, the embossed blue 
brick and terra-metallic slabs are occasionally laid in the entrance- 
ways of dwelling-houses, as well as being set for string-courses, 
and cemented for stable and yard floors, purposes for which the 
extraordinary strength of the materials, and their capabilities of 
receiving ornate forms, specially adapt them. Encaustic tiles are 
designed, of course, for hall and vestibule floors, for exterior archi- 
tectural effect, as in the facade of the Guarantee Trust Company’s 
building at Philadelphia, and for the interior paving of museums, 
art-galleries, and other public buildings. Here the scale of colors 
is limited, as the color must be in the clay; but, by appropriate 
alternation and skill in the elaboration of designs, practically 
inexhaustible beauty may be lavished on the manufacture. By far 
the choicest example of this class to be seen at Philadelphia is a 
vestibule-floor centre, existing there, unfortunately, only on paper 
in the pattern-book of the Jackfield Works near Ironbridge. 
Among the tiles placed on exhibition in the care of Mr. Wilson, 
of the Moorhead Clay Works, classic Greek and Roman, old 
English, bird, foliage, fruit, costume, and landscape subjects, 
are prominent. The last are too small, however, to repay the 
cost of time and labor expended on their production, and are 
scarcely of so high an order as to justify enthusiastic praise. 
Sharpless and Watts of Philadelphia have reason to be well sat- 
isfied with the excellence of the show which they make for 
Minton, Hollins, & Co., of Stoke-upon-Trent. First in time, 
this English firm are still the first in art, in tile-pottery. The 
exhibit takes in very nearly the entire range of known works, — 
white, toned, maiolica, encaustic, painted, and printed. The style 
of the majolica specimens is the early English Gothic, reproduced 
from a design prepared for Glodwick Church in Lancashire. In 
deep red the embossed figures are lost; but, in green, they are 
well defined. The reproductions of Persian antique tiles are strik- 
ingly successful. In border-tiling, the exhibited specimens are 
superior, perhaps, to any others in the Main Building, the soft and 
pleasing harmony of the colors winning an admiration that grows 
upon the spectator. The pidce-de-résistance of the collection is, 
however, a walnut-wood mantlepiece, inlaid with painted tiles by 
Dixon, representing humming and other foreign birds, with foliage 
and scenery in harmony, and intersected by richly colored maiolica 
borders. In side-panels, the pencil of Dixon has been dexterously 
applied to the conventional treatment of parrots and other birds 
by the pdte-sur-pdte process, which, it may be well at once to ex- 
plain, is painting with clays upon clay, generally in such a manner 
that the transparent color is shaded by the darker hue, or gives 
out the lighter tint of the body-color. Some framed paintings on 
tiles will more fitly call for notice in another article, as examples 
of high art. A couple of large panels, painted by Dixon, should 
be named as choice settings of tile-work. These represent Ameri- 
can birds of the stork species, life size, with luxuriant foliage and 
landscape scenery, including water and water-lilies, and wild ducks 
in the distance. 

Robert Minton Taylor, of Stoke-upon-Trent, is also fairly rep- 
resented. In subjects, treatment, or novel designs, each house 
exhibits some specialty. Here the objects of attraction are not the 
encaustic, but the printed tiles, chiefly noteworthy among which 
are the series illustrating the Fables of Babrius, the historical 
incidents of the Bible narrative, and the old English nursery 
legends. A fine and novel effect is produced by golden birds upon 
silver foliage, centred in silver diamond squares upon a ground of 
sober green, —a design that is more in harmony with the clear blue 
of the American sky than it would be upon decorative paper, 
which must be protected and hidden from the sun’s rays. 

Maw & Co. of Broseley excel in the beauty of their exhibited 
centre-pieces, the gorgeously rich colors of which beget the illu- 
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sion of wondrously elaborate and delicate hand-woven carpet-pat- 
terns. Reference is made in this observation to floor-tiles only ; 
but other specialties also distinguish the work of this firm. A 
number of open geometric tiles are shown, the true purpose of 
which is unlikely to be immediately apprehended. They are 
pleasing to the eye ; but, lying loose upon an inclined frame, they 
are in imminent danger of deceiving somebody with the notion of 
their being floor-tiles, while reporters mistake stoneware pillars 
and wooden steps for terra-cotta. If the style were foliated they 
might be taken for border-tiles, or part of the ceramics of the con- 
servatory : being geometric, in the absence of any account of them 
or of any one to give an account, we presume their use to be for 
ventilation of dwelling-houses, serving in lieu of chambered brick 
with open iron-work. The green maiolica tiles from Broseley, like 
those from Stoke-upon-Trent, are exceedingly rich ; the yellow are 
too garish. Medallion heads for panelling, and figures in relief, 
are also very fine. In painted tiling, the gem of the collection is a 
rural landscape. A deep, reddish-brown ground gives almost too 
much sobriety to the picture ; but hills, trees, animal and human 
figures (for a modern rendering is given of the old stories of Pan 
and Orpheus), are traced with rare fidelity and skill, and look very 
like etchings. Maw & Co. also show a large porcelain mantle- 
piece, white, highly glazed, enriched with subject tile panels, the 
back and the hearth being also of tiles. As a specimen of art- 
workmanship, the piece is meritorious ; but the mistake has been 
made of setting a darker back than hearth. The light-colored 
hearth-tiles would throw up the heat from the fire-grate, while the 
dark-colored back would absorb it. The true principles of con- 
struction of the domestic fire-place are thus violated. 

Cox & Sons, of London, have laid a tile hearth in early English 
style. E. Matthews & Son, of London, display antique tiles in 
combination with memorial brasses ; the subjects illustrating the 
Roman and Greek mythologies, the months of the year, etc. H.- 
Doulton & Co., of Lambeth, exhibit several tile hearths, and fire- 
clay hearth-places, for the burning of wood without grates, in the 
fashion of the Plantagenet and Tudor periods. Many visitors to 
the exhibition do not seem, however, to understand how a fire can 
be lit without blistering up the colors, or destroying the fire-clay. 
The most unique specimen of hearth-tiling is furnished, oddly 
enough, by a firm of metal-workers, Feltham & Co. of London. 
The snowflake pattern is certainly new : it will be new to London 
on the closing of the fair at Philadelphia ; for the design is but 
a few months old, and it is seen here for the first time. The hearth 
is laid loosely with hexagonal tiles of a chocolate ground, with 
white and cream-colored decoration, edged with a new color (some- 
thing between a drab and a lavender). Altogether the effect is 
very pleasing, as also is that of the Dutch tiles (period of Queen 
Anne) shown by the same firm. The tile yacht-stoves of this firm 
are compact, cheerful in appearance, and calculated to radiate heat 
without danger of themselves becoming hot. Etched tiles are 
shown by. H. Doulton & Co. ; but these require consideration in 
connection with plaques, as cabinet decorations, rather than in the 
category of wall, hearth, floor, and mantle tiles. 

The several exhibits furnish text-books for the study of connois- 
seurs in art, and others who are interested in ceramics, which should 
be carefully scrutinized, and their lessons thoroughly learned. It 
may be stated, that in the Capitol at Washington, in the new Penn- 
sylvania Academy of the Fine Arts, and in the Guarantee Trust 
Company’s building on Chestnut street, choice English tiles will be 
found ; the Academy having the good taste to put up a dado in 
tiles, while in the building last named thirty thousand feet of tiles 
were recently placed by Sharpless & Watts, for Minton, Hollins, 
& Co. ’ 





THE ILLUSTRATIONS. 


THE NEW “OLD CIRCULAR CHURCH,” CHARLESTON, 8.C. 
MR. C. E. PARKER, ARCHITECT. 


In March of last year, the ruin of the Old Circular Church of 
Charleston was as picturesque an object as is often to be seen. 
The portico, roof, spire, and other woodwork had been destroyed 
in ‘‘the great fire.’? The marks of shell thrown during the 
investment of the city were plainly visible. A portion of the 
tower and of the circular walls had been taken down; and the gen- 
erous, genial climate had hung the parts yet standing with rich 
masses of green, and filled the circular area with rank grasses, 
fragrant dill, and creeping vines; while sprightly little lizards ran 
in and out, startling the unaccustomed visitor. 

In deference to the love of the people for the ‘‘ Old Circular,” 
and for other reasons, it has been decided to rebuild on the 





foundations of the former structure, changing the location of the 
tower. The diameter of the circle is about ninety-three feet. The 
material is gray brick, with bands of black brick, and with base, 
sills, capitals, and copings, of stone. The vestibules will be paved 
with colored tiles. The windows will be of stained glass; the ceil- 
ings, dado, and pews, of native woods; and the interior decorated 
in polychrome. 


THE AMERICAN MUSEUM OF NATURAL HISTORY, NEW YORK. 
MESSRS. VAUX AND MOULD, ARCHITECTS. 


These illustrations show the general plan of the buildings to be 
constructed for the use of the American Museum of Natural His- 
tory, on land adjoining the Central Park, New York; and an exte- 
rior view of the section first erected, and now approaching comple- 
tion. 

An appropriation of five hundred thousand dollars was made by 
the State Legislature, to be expended on this building under the 
direction of the Department of Public Parks; and, the ground for- 
merly known as Manhattan Square having been selected as a site, 
plans adapted to the prospective needs of the institution were pre- 
pared in consultation with the trustees, who are the owners of the 
collections which the building is intended to contain. The design, 
as accepted, contemplates the construction of twelve sections corre- 
sponding with the present one, and connected together by an octag- 
onal hall, by a building in the centre of each front, and by a group 
of buildings at each angle. 

Every section is intended to contain a ground-floor, a principal 
floor with gallery, and a third floor, for exhibition of specimens; also 
a fourth floor, subdivided into rooms, for the use of advanced stu- 
dents. The arrangement for the introduction of daylight is novel 
in one particular. In each of the cases for the exhibition of speci- 
mens, on the two principal floors, the usually dark end close to the 
wall is to be glazed with ground glass, and lighted through a com- 
paratively small slit, left for the purpose in the pier between 
the windows. The building is fireproof, and of granite and brick 
exteriorly. 





THE FINE ARTS AT THE CENTENNIAL. — VII. 


THE FRENCH AND SPANISH PICTURES. 


A full list of the chefs-d’auvre of modern French art to be found 
in this country, both in private collections and public galleries, 
would doubtless astonish Frenchmen as much as it would surprise 
and delight most Americans. In no country outside of France, if 
we except perhaps England, is there such a number of notable 
works of art of French origin, and nowhere, indeed, are there more 
unique examples of this school, than in the United States. Here 
in Boston there is a matchless collection of Jean Francois Millet’s 
pictures, and good examples of other masters. The present exhi- 
bition of loan pictures in New York shows what a wealth of 
French paintings are owned there; and many of the best produc- 
tions of this indisputably the greatest school of modern art come 
yearly into the possession of Americans. This country, which has 
so long had the reputation of an easy picture-market, is fast 
gaining credit for the taste and good judgment of its citizens in the 
selection of foreign works of art. We are now on the wave of a 
revival of general interest in the cultivation of the fine arts; and 
we may confidently expect rapid advancement in native artistic 
productions, and.a correspondingly increased public patronage. 
French art stimulated our artistic development to an incalculable 
degree, and to-day we are as well acquainted with it as if the 
countries were adjacent. It is fortunate that we have this ex- 
tended knowledge of, and accompanying faith in, the principles 
of this school; for the display at Philadelphia would seem to bear 
out all the arguments of the dissenters, and testify to its utter 
frivolity, heartlessness, and sensationalism. In the collection the 
chief characteristics are the impudence, the foreed dramatic senti- 
ment, and the soullessness of the majority of the pictures. There 
are few motives that deserved illustration, many that are excusa- 
ble only because they are endurably well painted, and some that 
even a confident and masterly execution cannot in the least dig- 
nify. It compares well with an ordinary Paris salon, for there is 
not such a profusion of crofites; but the selection has not been 
made with discrimination, and what the display lacks in quantity 
it also lacks in quality. Nude female figures in every attitude, 
and without a spark of reason for their nudity, or excuse for their 
pose ; all the tours de force in color, composition, and drawing, sus- 
tained too often by more confidence than skill; a brutal realism, 
that flies in the face of every genuine artistic feeling, for it debases 
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and never exalts, — all that is weak and false in art may be found 
in the collection, with not enough leaven of truth and earnestness 
to give a redeeming tone to the impression it makes on the spectator. 
Careful inspection will discover here and there genuine scintilla- 
tions of unique artistic talent: there are several examples of well- 
known masters, but a more noticeable absence of the best of them. 

George Becker’s ‘‘ Rizpah protecting the Bodies of her Sons 
from the Birds of Prey ’’ startles the spectator as would the unex- 
pected sight of a dissecting-room, or a similar horror, and induces 
an unwilling admiration for the courage of the artist, for his 
unusual facility and undoubted ability; but it does not kindle a 
spark of sympathy, nor excite an agreeable emotion. The naked 
bodies of the seven sons are suspended on a gibbet that rises from 
the summit of a rough crag, and is seen against a threatening sky; 
the Egyptian mother, armed with a stick, is resisting the attack of 
a great eagle that is disappointed in his expected feast, — a situa- 
tion sufficiently dramatic and blood-curdling to satisfy the palate 
of the most blasé frequenter of the ateliers and the salon. The 
figures are of colossal size, with little beauty of form or feature; 
and while considerable tact is shown in the management of the 
bodies, the pose of the mother is banale and unnatural in the ex- 
treme. The aim of the artist was to make a sensation, and in 
this respect he had success. Carolus Duran’s equestrian portrait 
of his sister-in-law, Mlle. Croisette the actress, is noticeable, first, 
for its size, and next for an approach to truth of out-of-door effect. 
There is no finesse of general tone; the oppositions are given care- 
lessly, but with supreme confidence; and the bad drawing not even 
the almost brutal freedom of the handling can excuse. The head 
is on a par with the artist’s ordinary portraits, neither more nor 
less, and like them has a certain charm of expression, which the 
painter himself niiively construes to prove as great a power in por- 
traiture as Velasquez himself had. The full-length portraits of 
ladies, which made Duran’s reputation, are immeasurably supe- 
rior to this his most pretentious attempt. Clement's ‘‘ Death of 
Cesar,’’ the last of the trio of large canvases in the principal gal- 
lery, is an academic picture of colossal proportions that deserves 
but a word in passing. Other artists have rendered this scene so 
much better, so much nearer the truth, that one may not examine 
with patience a picture so awkwardly composed and uninteresting 
in color as this. The paintings of events in American history are 
not successes. Those by Armand Dumaresque have some attrac- 
tions; but Princeteau’s equestrian portrait of Washington is crude 
and glaring beyond description, and only finds a parallel in Cassi- 
nelli’s painting of Decatur leaving the port of Tripoli, which is 
quite like the explosion of acolor-box. The nude figures are myr- 
iad. They are, as a rule, studies of a model named after the finish, 
like John of Bologna’s statues. Perrault sends a female bather in 
a hammock; Jules Arsene Garnier, a favorite model just stepping 
into the bath; and the list,of similar works is too long to be cata- 
logued here. The best figure in point of execution is Maignan’s 
‘“‘Sylvan,’’ a study of a boy seated on a log, holding a lizard in 
his hand; and certainly Antiqua’s ‘‘ Fascination ’’ is the finest in 
sentiment. It represents a young girl standing in the water about 
to pick a blossom on the rocks, but is fascinated by the bright eyes 
of a snake curled up near the plant. It is not a particularly skil- 
ful piece of painting, but the motive is illustrated with real feeling. 
Between Landelle’s three impossible women there is not much to 
choose; but even he is better represented than Cabanel, who is only 
seen in the collection of a picture-dealer, with a careless replica of 
his ‘* Francesco da Rimini.’? Gustave Jundt sends two landscapes 
with figures, both sombre in tone, and full of good intentions; 
and Luminais’s ‘‘ The Morvan King,”’ which was one of the favor- 
ites of the salon of 1875, has a sturdy force and virility which one 
might expect from this artist’s previous works, but has a less 
striking aspect than is seen in his landscapes with figures. 

If the figure pictures deserve little more than a brief catalogue 
of them, and show but few particular merits worth discussing at 
length, the landscapes do not turn the scale to a great extent. 
Japy sends a view in the Jura, with frankly given oppositions of 
sunlit grass and foliage, on the borders of a stream. The best 
of Veron’s contributions is a gray study of the banks of the Seine 
at sunset, with a vividly real effect; and Emile Breton’s two large 
pictures — one of them an autumn, the other a winter scene — 
are both far below the standard of his average productions. Many 
of the landscapes, like the figures, are absolutely impudent; but 
we hasten to say, in the same breath, that there are a few excel- 
lent ones that will repay study. 

The list of statuary contains many notable bronzes. Caillé’s 
“ Bacchante and Panther,’’ Moulin’s ‘* Secret from on High,’’ and 
“* Discovery of Pompeii,” are prominent examples. This branch 





of art is much better represented than paintings, although the 
collection is made up chiefly of reproductions of well-known 
recent originals. 

The noticeable features of the Spanish section are the large pic- 
tures, all of them more or less academic and highly dramatic. In 
four of these monster compositions there is represented a death- 
scene, and other pictorial horrors have found willing illustrators. 
This tragic view is perhaps a natural enough consequence of the 
state of affairs on the Peninsula; but in the late revival of the 
Spanish school there have come out scores of artists of great 
originality and special talent, who treat of more agreeable themes. 
This class, of which Fortuny was a prominent leader, has not so 
much as a single example in the exhibition. The two pictures 
that will be most noticed by Americans are D. Pueblo’s ‘* Landing 
of Columbus,” a composition after the regular order of school- 
book illustrations, the principal figure in a costume of boiled- 
lobster color; and A. Gisbert’s ‘‘ Landing of the Pilgrims.’”” The 
latter is curious, as a Spaniard’s idea of an event in history which 
he has evidently studied but little, conceived in true Jesuitical 
spirit, and executed with much skill and seriousness. It is clearly 
a party of Spanish Jesuits in their best clothes landing on a pre- 
cipitous coast in fine summer weather. The artist evidently has 
never spent December in New England, nor worried himself 
much over details of costume and type. A shepherd girl and goat 
asleep in a pasture, by Agrassot is strongly painted, less conven- 
tional than any of its neighbors, and is indeed the only picture of 
marked originality in the section. 





CORRESPONDENCE. 


NEW WORK. — MR. POTTER’S RETIREMENT. 
New York. 

A Tour about town among the architects’ offices finds but little 
going on: a solitary draughtsman, retained in employment ‘* just 
to keep the office open,’’ is most generally met; and the general cry 
of dulness is iterated and re-iterated, until it would appear as 
though the whole profession were taking an enforced vacation. 
Messrs. Renwick and Sands and others are spending the dull time 
in Europe; other architects are off in other directions: hence the 
search for architectural news is as fruitless an errand as can well be 
imagined. 

Mr. Henry Fernbach has a few pieces of work in progress. 
In town he is building a boiler-house and mortuary-chamber exten- 
sion to the Mount Sinai Hospital, a former work of his in the 
upper part of the city. The novelty of this addition will be the 
means of ventilation arranged for the dead-house. The air will 
be drawn in near the top, carried through the apartment, and 
delivered through an underground duct below the grate-bars of the 
furnace-fires, one or more of which are kept lighted throughout 
the year. The ill-odored gases will in this way be compelled to 
pass through direct combustion, and in part support it. The 
congregation of the Temple Emanu-El having determined upon the 
erection of a pastoral residence adjoining the synagogue, Mr. 
Fernbach has completed his work there by preparing a design in 
keeping with the larger edifice. This work will probably not 
be carried out during the present season. At the Salem Fields 
Cemetery, East New York, the burial-ground of the congregation 
of the Temple Emanu-El, Mr. Fernbach has prepared designs 
which are now being carried out, for a gate-lodge, with waiting- 
rooms, chapel, mortuary rooms, etc. These are to be of Belleville 
stone, of limited dimension, the chapel being but twenty by twenty- 
five feet, the whole to cost about twenty thousand dollars. The 
design is very plain ‘and simple, while compact and well arranged. 
The bell, instead of being placed in a tower, finds accommodation 
in a dummy dormer thrown out for that purpose. A pair of great 
granite gate-posts, with a pair of gates in wrought iron from 
special designs by Mr. Fernbach, complete the work. 

Mr. R. G. Hatfield has prepared designs for a mere slice of a 
building, eighteen feet by seventy-five in plan, by seventy feet to 
cornice-line, standing on the corner of Broome and Wooster Streets, 
two faces showing. Mr. Hatfield seems to have luck in getting 
odd-shaped plots to build upon; and he has probably covered as 
many gores and angular bits of city property as any practitioner 
in the city. The present work is of brick, with a liberal use of 
Ohio stone. The design is a relief from the usual run of factory 
fronts, which commonly result when brick is chosen as a building- 
material. Mr. Hatfield, in preparing his design, found, rather 
strangely, that bids for a building in iron giving the same accommo- 
dation outran those sent in for one of brick. The face is broken 
into bays, or sections, by allowing the brick-work to arrange itself 
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in flat piers with intervening spaces, breaking up the long face, 
while giving additional strength to the bearing-walls. The build- 
ing, which is five stories in height with a great street-vault, will 
cost about thirty thousand dollars. 

Mr. Lienau has a new office-building to be built on Cedar Street, 
for the Delancy Kane estate. It will have a frontage of forty-six 
feet, with a height of seventy-two feet to cornice-line. The depth of 
the structure will be about seventy-eight feet. The style followed 
in the design is a modified Gothic, carried out in brick and Dor- 
chester stone. The first story has a series of stone piers ; the 
entrance in the centre leading to a small lobby, with a groin- 
vaulted ceiling in brick-work. The front of the building will be 
ornamented with several belt courses in brick, pressed into forms 
specially designed by Mr. Lienau. These broad bands will give 
the facade a striking appearance. There are other uses of brick 
in the corners of the window openings, which are carried up in an 
angle column, formed by moulding a section on the corner of each 
of the bricks. The entrance will be flanked by the regulation 
pair of Scotch granite columns, with white marble caps and bases : 
the constant use of these granite columns is becoming a trifle 
hackneyed in this city. The cornice of the building will be of 
brick and stone, without the use of iron in any form. The floors 
will be of iron beams filled in with brick. The building will be 
covered by the regular false wooden storm-roof over all. The 
entire cost is stated at forty-five thousand dollars. 

The feature of the week in metropolitan architectural circles has 
been the return from Washington and from official life of Mr. 
William A. Potter, late Supervising Architect of the Treasury 
Department, Washington. He returns to private practice, glad to 
shake off the duties and the honors of official life with the satisfac- 
tion of having done well, and to the best of his ability, all that fell 
within his line of duty during the nineteen months he has filled the 
highest professional office in the gift of the Government. In a 
conversation had with your correspondent on the day of his return, 
Mr. Potter spoke freely of his experience in office; and if half that 
he tells of Mr. Mullett, his predecessor in office, be true, that indi- 
vidual has shown a most remarkable pertinacity in underhanded 
dealing. 

Mr. Potter desired particularly to correct a wrong impression 
arising from a misstatement now going the rounds of the press, that 
his resignation had been asked for. ‘* I resigned,’’ said Mr. Potter, 
‘‘entirely and purely of my own volition, without any hint or 
suggestion that my place was wanted. I had for some time past 
determined to return again to my private professional duties, 
which were suffering in my absence. The report that my resigna- 
tion was asked for, or sought in any particular, is entirely false. 
My stay in office was in every way agreeable. From Sect. Bris- 
tow, and from his successors, I have received every courtesy and 
kindly support ; by the President, too, so far as my duties brought 
me in contact with him, I was kindly received.’’ 

One of the most difficult pieces of work which Mr. Potter was 
called upon to undertake was the modification of the Chicago Post- 
Office, in answer to the protests of architects, artists, press, and 
the general public of that city, against the design which Mullett 
had prepared for their infliction. An entire new roof was designed, 
to replace the bewildering heap of domes and pavilions which had 
been at first projected. Speaking of the office, Mr. Potter said, 
that, of architecture pure and simple, there was not over-much; and 
the problems presented were in many cases so similar, that it re- 
quired care to prevent duplication. But outside of and beyond the 
architectural work is a great mass of miscellaneous duties, which 
have no proper place in such a bureau, —the renting of govern- 
ment buildings, and making of leases for them; claims of all sorts, 
many of them dating back many years, are brought up, and a 
vast amount of research is necessary. The work of the office, 
Mr. Potter thought, would suffer no material interruption on ac- 
count of his retirement. The drawings for all the designs made 
by him were sufficiently elaborated to make all plain sailing for 
his successor. Who this gentleman would be, he was unable to 
say. His assistant in the office he had hoped to see promoted 
to the post, his nine years’ service giving him an extensive ac- 
quaintance with all the details of management. He is thoroughly 
honest and capable, and a better choice could not be made. Among 
the last works of Mr. Potter were a most picturesque design for 
the Albany buildings, in which he had evidently given himself a 
greater freedom than was the case with his previous designs. A 
Gothic design for the proposed Congressional Library was probably 
the last work completed. Touching the interesting topic of 
national legislation on the matter of the government architectural 
work, Mr. Potter said, ‘‘ I think something will be done next year, 





though I do not believe the establishment of a separate bureau of 
architecture could be carried through. The government architect 
should be at liberty to supervise only. He should be a critic rather 
than a creator of designs, and be able to call to his aid the best artistic 
talent in the country. Such a modification of the present law, I 
think should pass; and next winter I propose to use my best en- 
deavors to have such a change brought about. The office now is 
no sinecure by any means; and I doubt whether you could get a 
capable architect, in good practice, to give up his office for the 
post. It needs to be made more distinctively artistic, and many 
of the mere routine duties lopped from it.” 





CLIMBING A STANDPIPE. 


SomE reparations having become necessary upon the standpipe, 
at the Spring Garden Station of the Philadelphia Water Works, 
the first step to be taken was obviously to construct a scaffold for 
the workmen; and as no means had been provided for the attach- 
ment, at the top of the pipe, of the blocks and falls from which a 
scaffold should be suspended, the climbing of the pipe for this pur- 
pose was an undertaking which preceded allothers. This climbing 
was accomplished by Mr. George Robinson (a working rigger of 
this city), in the following way: The standpipe itself is one 
hundred and twenty-seven feet of wrought iron shaft, above a 
square stone plinth; the shaft being about six feet in diameter at 
the bottom, and four and a half feet in diameter at the top (under 
the cap, or head-ornament, which projects twelve or sixteen inches 
all round). At the foot of the plinth, a light ladder thirty feet 
long was set up, with the top to rest against the shaft. Climbing 
the ladder to the top, carrying a bow or ring of half inch round 
iron rod, which was made to surround the shaft loosely, with the 
ends about sixteen inches long turned downwards, these ends 
were lashed fast to each side of the ladder. Next, a piece of rope 
(three inches, equal one inch diameter) with an eye in one end 
was passed also round the shaft, and was lifted to the top of the 
ladder, below the ring of iron, when the plain end of the rope was 
drawn through the eye, and made fast, so that the rope formed a 
lashing; and the end of the fall, passed down between the ladder 
and the shaft, was made fast tothe lower round of the ladder, and 
the ladder itself then hauled up to the lashing, and, with its upper 
end steadied by the ring of iron, was placed vertically against the 
side of the shaft. Another ring of half-inch iron was placed 
around the shaft at the bottom of the ladder; which ring was 
also lashed to the sides of the ladder, and steadied at the bottom 
whenever it was attempted to lift by the lower-round. The 
ladder being elevated as described, and held in place by making 
the hauling side of the fall fast to something below, another lash- 
ing like the first one was taken to the top of the ladder (in point 
of fact, Robinson stood upon the top of the ladder each time it 
was hauled up, and took with him this second rope); and this rope 
was then converted into a second lashing like the first one, only 
twenty-five feet higher up on the shaft. A second block was hooked 
into this second lashing; and the end of a fall from it was taken 
down behind the ladder to the lower round, and made fast, while 
the other end was hauled tight to relieve fall number one. Lashing 
number one was now cast off, and taken to the top of the ladder; 
and, by means of the second fall, the ladder with Robinson upon 
it was lifted to the second lashing. At this point the operation 
merely repeated itself, except that, from the reduced diameter of 
the shaft, it was necessary to bring the head of the ladder up to 
the lashing, and make new ends to the top bow of iron (which could 
be bent cold), twice in the whole climbing. The bottom ring it 
was not found necessary to reduce in dimension. Five flights 
brought Robinson to the top of the shaft; and, as the top of the 
ladder was then hung far enough from it, he was able to pass at 
once over the projection of the cap, and mount upon the plates 
which covered the projection (a low ornamental railing surrounds 
the cap). Having reached the top, the other attachments became 
easy. The man Robinson, and another rigger to handle the rope, 
aided by one or two men, when a pull was required, performed 
alone all the labors of the task. They came to the Spring Garden 
Works at about ten, A.m.; and in less than two hours (before 
twelve, mM.) the column had been climbed, and the ladder was sent 
down. — Journal of the Franklin Institute. 





Brickwork. — In a rod of brickwork there are 272 square feet of 
surface when the bricks are laid a brick and a half deep; for this, 
4,350 bricks are needed. Thirty-six bricks laid flat, or fifty-two bricks 
on edge, make a yard of paving. In acubic yard there are 384 bricks, 
One thousand bricks closely stacked occupy fifty-five cubic feet. 
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NOTES AND CLIPPINGS. 


Tue New York Aquarium.—The new structure, which is to 
be known hereafter as the New York Aquarium, is now nearly 
finished, and the tanks are in course of construction. The central 


tank, which burst several weeks ago when being tested, has been, 


replaced by a more substantial structure. Near this circular tank is 
a smaller one, designed to receive the seals. The latter is built of 
solid masonry, and has already been tested. The largest tank in the 
building is sixty feet long by about ten feet in width, and is intended 
for sharks. There is another great tank on the northern side of the 
house, which is divided into compartments for the reception of 
smaller sea-fish. In addition to these great tanks, there is one tank 
fifteen feet square, made of glass and wood, and twenty-five slate 
tanks. The fresh and salt water for use in the tanks will be stored 
in underground cisterns built for the purpose. The opening will take 
place about the first week in September. 





Tur WASHINGTON MONUMENT. — The bill concerning the Wash- 
ington Monument, which has now become a law, provides that the 
sum of $200,000 shall be appropriated, but that the expenditure of 
this amount must run through four years; that is to say, only $50,000 
shall be expended yearly. As it is estimated that it will take $400,000 
to complete the work, at the rate named it will be eight years hence 
before the shaft is finished. 


CINCINNATI Music Haru. — The work of demolishing the old 
Cincinnati Exposition buildings is now going on. The erection of 
permanent buildings for a music hall and for future expositions is to 
begin within sixty days. It is expected that the new building will 
be ready for the biennial musical festival next May. 





Tue Crxcinnati Custom-Hovuse. — The foundation of this build- 
ing, which is to be three hundred and sixty-one feet by a hundred and 
sixty-one feet is already completed, and the sub-basement is fairly 
under way. A bed of concrete four feet thick has been laid under 
the foundation walls, which are themselves eight feet thick. The ex- 
terior walls of the sub-basement range from four feet to five feet eight 
inches in thickness on the north side, while on the others they run 
from five feet eight inches to nine feet. The masonry of the super- 
structure will be of Maine gray granite, Although the foundations 
are thirty-four feet below the curb level, and in that height a sub- 
basement and basement story, it is expected that the masonry will 
reach the street level by the coming fall. It is said that the appro- 
priation for the last fiscal year is as yet unexpended, and that with the 
appropriation for the coming year there will be about three or four 
hundred thousand dollars to work with. 





Tur New York Court-Hovse. — Proposals having been publicly 
invited for the completion of the new County Court-house by the 
Commissioners, nineteen bids were received. The following is the 
list of the lowest bids: Stone work, $354,178 ; carpenter work, $19,500; 
iron work, $24,000; mason work, $30,354; slater’s work, $1,137: total, 
$429,669. No proposals were received for the tiling. No awards 
were made by the commissioners. 





Tue Otp Sovtn.— The most sensible suggestion that has yet 
been put forward as a solution of the existing dead-lock, is to raise 
the building, and build under it a block of stores. 





Tue NEWARK, N.J., CoAt-DEPot.— Three months ago the Le- 
high Valley Railroad Company purchased about an acre of ground 
below the South Broad-street station, on the confines of the Elizabeth 
Meadow, at a cost of twenty-two thousand dollars, and began the 
erection of a depot which, when finished, with the exception of the 
coal-depots at Port Johnson, at Bergen Point, and the Eastern and 
Amboy Depot at Perth Amboy, will be the largest in the State. The 
foundation of the structure is of stone, and the superstructure of 
heavy Georgia pine. The flooring will be seven feet from the ground, 
and will cover 37,100 square feet, or more than three-quarters of an 
acre. There will be a hundred and eighty-two case-pockets or bins, 
eleven by sixteen feet, with a capacity of seventy tons each, making 
a total capacity of nearly thirteen thousand tons. Below the bins, 
which are in rows, there will be thirty-six driveways or wagon-roads, 
each eleven feet wide, where the coal-carts will be loaded without 
shovelling, by means of a gate at the bottom of each pocket. An 
inclined plane, a hundred and twenty-five feet long, will connect the 
top of the structure with the Pennsylvania Railroad; and the cars 
will be drawn up by means of an endless wire cable worked over a 
drum beneath the trestle-works. The motive-power will be supplied 
by a forty-horse-power engine. After the cars are unloaded, their own 
weight will drive them forward and down an inclined track to the 
Broad-street side, where the empty cars will be made up into trains. 
This plan will enable the Company to utilize the cars which have 
been kept standing on the track for want of a place to store the coal, 
and will reduce the cost of handling, besides affording increased accom- 
modation to the consumers. The structure is under the charge of 
W. A. Lathrope of Bethlehem, Penn., and will cost about a hundred 
and twenty thousand dollars. The Company promise to have it ready 
for use on Aug. 10. 





LIGHTNING-Rops. — Prof. Wise, the balloonist, who has had rare 
opportunities for studying and observing storms as well as calms, has 
repeatedly expressed his conviction that lightning-rods are useless 
in electrical storms, but that metal roofs are an absolute protection. 
He says that during a recent storm several flagstaffs were shivered 
down to the point of contact with the metal roofs, when the damage 
ceased, the fluid dispersing over the expanse of metal. This corre- 
sponds to hundreds of other cases that he has examined; and he 
declares his conviction that “the lightning-rod, as a protection in 
itself, is of no more value than a bodkin would be to ward off the 
ball fired from a Columbiad.” 





CANADIAN BurLpInG-LAw. — The responsibilities of a builder, ac- 
cording to the law of the Province of Quebec, are very great. For 
ten years he is answerable for the giving-way of any part of the struc- 
ture he has erected, arising from causes that can be laid at his door. 
Not even if he can show that the architect was incompetent, and the 
strength of the materials called for by the specification was inade- 
quate for the purpose required, will he be relieved from the responsi- 
bility; not even if he enters a legal protest, and still goes on building, 
can he claim exemption from the law that makes a builder responsible 
for his work for ten years. 





Buriprne Societies. — During the past year the building societies 
of Quebec and Ontario loaned over $6,500,000, 





NEw PIER AT CHELSEA. — The new pier, erected under the super- 
vision of the Thames Conservancy Commissioners at Chelsea, is 
constructed on a new principle, one feature of which is that there is 
additional security for the landing-stage being kept in its place with- 
out the aid of moorings. At each end of the stage, iron cylinders, 
about eight feet in width, have been sunk into the bed of the river 
for a depth of several feet, the upper surfaces of these cylinders being 
at about low-water mark. In order to strengthen the foundation, 
and secure a solid base, these cylinders have been loaded with con- 
crete to the upper surface level; and upon them rests a circular frame- 
work of iron, of conical or pyramidal shape, carried to a height of 
upwards of twenty feet above the average low-water level. This 
frame-work secures and keeps in its place, at either end of the stage, 
a massive timber upright, in which there is a groove into which a 
projection at each end of the stage is fitted, the stage being thus 
secured during its rising and falling with the ebb and flow of the 
tide. The stage is about a hundred and fifty feet in length and fifty 
feet in width, and is approached from the embankment by a light 
iron lattice bridge about two hundred feet long. The shore portion 
of the bridge is supported by a framework of iron columns sunk to 
a considerable depth into the bed of the river. The remaining por- 
oe of the bridge connected with the stage rises and falls with the 
tide. 





ACCIDENT TO A STEEPLE-J ACK. — On the 13th ult., a steeple-jack 
named Woodruff, while ascending a chimney-shaft at Bromley Com- 
mon, England, for the purpose of sawing the shaft, was struck by a 
falling fragment of stone, which smashed both thighs. When the 
sling had been lowered with the injured man, it was found that am- 
putation of the left leg was necessary. 





ExpLosion. — The recent disastrous explosion of a powder-maga- 
zine at Toulouse, France is the third government magazine that has 
exploded within a short time. 


Sanscrit Scnoot.— Dr. Buhler has discovered the Sanscrit school 
erected by Raja Dhar in the centre of an old mosque, and forming 
an integral part of the mosque. On one pillar are the Sanscrit con- 
jugations; on another, opposite, the Sanscrit declensions; round 
about are quaint, punning Sanscrit slokas in praise of Raja Dhar. 
The rest of the mosque is built of pillars, etc., taken from ruined 
temples. 





Paris SEwerRs. — The sewers of Paris have increased immensely 
since 1665, when Colbert, Minister of Louis XIV., had the first two 
—about thirty kilometres in length—constructed, In 1837 the 
were more than doubled. In 1856 there were 160 kilometres o 
sewers, and now there are 771 kilometres. 





SEBASTOPOL. — Sebastopol has been in a ruined and dismantled 
condition since the close of the Crimean war. It does not now con- 
tain more than nine thousand inhabitants. Forts Constantine and 
Catherine are still standing, badly battered with cannon-balls. Forts 
Nicholas and Alexander and the quarantine are completely dilapi- 
dated, some hundreds of dwellings having been built with the stones 
which once formed their ramparts. The principal public buildings 
of the city are all destroyed. The reconstruction of the fortifications 
is among the possibilities of the situation should complications with 
England ensue, 





LoosE Screws. —It is acommon thing when a screw or staple 
becomes loose to draw it out, plug up with wood and re-insert. But 
screws and staples so secured soon come out again. It has been 
found that a much better way is to fill up the holes tightly with cork. 
Screws and irons so secured will remain perfectly tight as long as 
when put into new wood. 





OLp TimBer. — Of the oldest known timber, that in the Egyptian 
temples, four thousand years old, nothing is said as to the causes of 
its preservation. 





Aw Apt Repry. — The late Mr. Alexander, architect of many fine 
buildings in Kent, England, was once undergoing a cross-examination, 
the object of which was to detract from the weight of his given evi- 
dence, when the following dialogue took place: ‘* You are a builder, 
I believe ?’’ — “* No, sir, lam not a builder: I am an architect.’? — 
‘“* They are much the same, I suppose?’ — ‘“‘I beg your pardon, sir. 
I cannot admit that: I consider them to be wholly different.”? — ‘* Oh, 
indeed! perhaps you will state where the difference consists.’”? — “‘ An 
architect, sir, prepares the plans, conceives the design, draws out 
the specifications; in short, supplies the mind: the builder is merely 
the bricklayer, or the carpenter. The builder is, in fact, the machine; 
the architect, the power which puts the machine together, and sets it 
going.’’ —“‘ Ah, very well, Mr. Architect: that will do. And now, 
after your very ingenious distinction without a difference, perhaps you 
can inform the court who was the architect of the Tower of Babel?” 
To which Mr, Alexander promptly replied, ‘‘ There was no architect, 
sir, and hence the confusion.” 





